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The title of Mr. Faulkner's book almost sufficiently attests its value, 
because it at once suggests an aspect of the Chartist movement to which 
no attention had previously been given by writers on Chartism or by 
English general historians or historians of the established and free 
churches in England and Scotland. It was a fortunate choice of sub- 
ject by Mr. Faulkner, who may be congratulated not only on his recog- 
nition of the interest and permanent value attaching to a study of the 
attitude of the churches towards Chartism but also on the success 
with which he has worked an hitherto unexplored vein in the history of 
England in the nineteenth century. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Political Thought in England: The Utilitarians. From Bentham 
to J. S. Mill. By William L. Davidson. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1913. Pp. 256.) 

Political Thought in England: From Herbert Spencer to the Pres- 
ent Day. By Ernest Barker. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1915. Pp. 256.) 

These two excellent volumes of the "Home University Library" 
are welcome additions to the extremely meagre literature dealing with 
the development of nineteenth century political philosophy. The 
first volume discusses the life and writings of Bentham, James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill, Grote, Bain, and Austin. The author points out 
the fact that utilitarianism is not a well rounded system, but rather a 
point of view, and that marked differences may be found among its 
upholders, especially in the writings of Bentham and of J. S. Mill. The 
connection between utilitarian political philosophy and associationism 
in psychology is emphasized, as is the essentially practical nature of the 
utilitarian position. It is not merely a philosophical theory of pleasure 
and pain, nor an abstract ethical theory concerning the greatest wel- 
fare of the greatest number, but it enters the realm of politics and at- 
tempts to carry out its doctrines in legislation along political and eco- 
nomic lines. With the exception of Austin, who opposed democracy 
and parliamentary reform, the utilitarian writers advocated liberal 
measures and belonged to the group of "philosophical radicals." They 
contributed much to the beneficent legislation of the past century and 
their point of view still furnishes the basis for much present-day social 
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and political action, although the individualistic doctrines which J. S. 
Mill in particular upheld are no longer tenable. From the point of 
view of political theory, the utilitarians contributed much in destroy- 
ing the doctrines of natural rights and social contract, upon which de- 
mocracy and reform had previously been based. 

The second volume ranges over a wider field and takes a somewhat 
broader point of view. It attempts to give a general survey of the 
development of English political thought since 1848, and refers 
briefly to the writings of about fifty men. Their ideas are classified 
into several general groups. First, the ethical-idealists, of whom T. 
H. Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet were the leaders, are considered. 
This group drew its inspiration from Kant and Hegel, and ultimately 
from the' Greek philosophy of the city state. Its chief contribution 
consisted in reviewing the idea of the dependence of the individual for 
his rights and his liberty upon the community. The previous doc- 
trine of individualism had proved destructive to real liberty in the 
rapidly changing economic world, and this emphasis on the moral 
betterment of the whole social organization was needed as a basis for 
further progress. 

A second school was influenced chiefly by the scientific advance 
in physics and biology, and attempted to apply the doctrine of 
evolution to political institutions. Of this group Spencer was the 
chief representative, and the organic theory of the state resulted. 
The author shows the inherent contradiction between Spencer's the- 
ory of the organic and evolutionary nature of the state and his belief 
in natural rights and individualism. The author also points out that 
Spencer's belief in individual liberty, his fine air of unbending justice, 
his apparently scientific method, and his facile terminology made him 
popular in England, and that "on the assumption that a nation deserves 
the political theory it gets, England deserved Spencer." Huxley, Kidd, 
and Buckle also attempted to apply the teaching of science to society. 

Another group turned to psychology for the explanation of the state 
as an association of minds. Bagehot, Graham Wallas, and Mac- 
Dougall represent this school. The historical method, borrowed from 
Germany, was also applied to political theory, especially to the devel- 
opment of law, as a reaction to the rigid Austinian theory. Maine, 
Seeley, Freeman, Dicey and Maitland are among the distinguished 
scholars that were interested in the historical and comparative aspects of 
political development. Among the great writers of English literature 
during this period, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold dealt incidentally 
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with political philosophy. All were opposed to the anarchy of laissez- 
faire, and lacked confidence in democracy. Men preached the doc- 
trine of government regulation and the rule of an aristocracy of intellect. 

The final section deals with recent socialistic tendencies. The in- 
fluence of economic conditions on the change in attitude toward gov- 
ernmental function, and the shift in the natural rights position, formerly 
the upholder of liberal ideals against an autocratic government, now 
the bulwark of conservatism against state control of vested property 
interests, is clearly brought out. On the controversy between indi- 
vidualism and socialism, the writings of MacKechnie, Montague, Sidg- 
wick, the Webbs, Wells, Hobhouse, and Mallock are among those 
mentioned. Especially valuable is the treatment of the recent devel- 
opment of syndicalism and guild socialism, and of the idea of federal- 
ism in a socialistic state, which plays a large part in present English 
political thought. All reference to the theory of international rela- 
tions is studiously omitted, save for a brief criticism of Norman Angell's 
doctrine of internationalism based on financial interdependence. 

Like most of the volumes in this series, these books are well planned 
and clearly and concisely written. Mr. Barker's book, indeed, attains 
distinction in style. Brief, but well-chosen and classified bibliogra- 
phies are appended. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Amherst College. 

State Government in the limited States. By Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xiii, 498.) 

American state government offers a fruitful field for the compara- 
tive study of political institutions. Forty-eight autonomous states, 
each working out its own salvation under the general limitations of 
the Constitution of the United States, furnish an abundant supply of 
political experiments, which, carefully observed and analyzed, should 
aid in developing a science of government as well as in solving some 
of its practical problems. But hitherto there has been no serious 
attempt at a comprehensive investigation of this important field. 

Professor Holcombe has undertaken a general survey of the develop- 
ment and working of American state government, including an analy- 
sis of the underlying political philosophy, the organization and opera- 
tion of governmental agencies, and some recent proposals for further 



